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“Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, and we will 
walk in His paths: for the law shall go forth from Zion.”—MicaH Iv: 2. 
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A GREAT TEMPLE. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 481.] 
THE interior of the building, which has been perfected under the able 
supervision of Joseph Don Carlos Young, with the advice of President 
Wilford Woodruff and his counselors, was ably described in the Deseret 
Evening News of April 5, which description we also give herewith for the 
benefit of our readers: 

The stability and grandeur of the building, as noted from the outside, 
are found to be supplemented on the inside by the qualities of richness 
and convenience. Nothing that could contribute to its comfort and ele- 
gance has been neglected. It amazes by its massive solidity, and charms 
with its exquisite beauty; by the ingenuity and completeness of its 
appointments it delights the most practical, and in its perfection of taste 
and harmony it dazzles the most artistic and refined. Enter with us its 
portals, and let us lead you along the broad corridors and through the 
stately rooms, following the route that will be taken by the Saints who 
attend the dedication services. 

We approach from the west across the broad esplanade, beneath which 
is the machinery room, containing four engines and dynamos, with a capa- 
city of two thousand electric lights, as well as the pumps, boilers, etc., 
and the motive power for the two handsome elevators that operate in the 
central west tower directly in front of us. To our left, a hundred yards 
distant, is the boiler house, from which a twelve-inch pipe, connecting 
with the building, supplies a most perfect hot water system of heating. 
We learn, also, that equally complete are the arrangements for ventilation 
during warm weather; the pressing of an electric button throws open 
various transoms and starts sixteen fans, each of one-half horse-power. 
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With less interest in these details, because of our anxiety to cross the 
threshold of the building itself, we hasten up the broad flight of stone 
steps leading to the southwest entrance. The massive doors which open 
to us are of heavy, solid oak, with beveled plate glass in the transoms 
and upper panels, and graceful grills in the form of bee-hives on the 
lower panels. The hardware here, as in the entire building, has been 
made specially to order. 

Turning to the right we reach the circular stairway in the southwest 
corner tower, and follow its winding steps to the basement. This stair- 
way, which is but one of four—each corner tower being similarly supplied 
—gives an excellent idea of the stability of the structure. 

Extending from the basement to the very top, the steps, almost two 
hundred in number, are of solid granite, cut by hand, built into the mas- 
sive walls and the gigantic newel-post of solid masonry; the only wood- 
work is a wainscoting of heavy oak, crowned with molding and relieved 
by a hand rail; the whole giving an impression of the impregnable castles 
of the middle ages, built to stand, without crack or quiver, for a thousand 
years. 

Moving north-easterly from the foot of this staircase, a large room 
divided into a series of compartments is passed, and we enter the spacious © 
font room, solemn yet graceful, impressive yet artistic, in all its appoint- 
ments. The floor is entirely tiled in white marble, which material also 
serves for the base of the woodwork. The latter is handsomely painted 
and grained in skillful imitation of bird’s eye maple. All this escapes us, 
however, as we gaze with profound admiration at the font, which, ellip- 
tical in form, occupies the center of the room. It is of cast iron; is 
reached by a short flight of iron steps at either end, and rests upon the 
backs of twelve life-sized, bronzed oxen, which stand within a railed en- 
closure sunk some three feet below the main floor. A genuine masterpiece 
of the artificer is this font, viewing it from whatever standpoint we may; 
for it is large without being oppressive, and pleases not less with the 
massiveness of its construction than with the chaste elegance of its design. 
By the simplest sort of a contrivance it can be filled with water, or, the 
water being in, it can be emptied—the entire proceeding requiring but 
sixteen minutes. The perfectio these arrangements suggests a thought 
as to the ingenuity employed in other plumbing appliances, and we now 
examine miore closely the numerous colossal bath tubs that are located in 
the contiguous apartments. Hot and cold water are of course at easy 
reach; there are also improved appliances as to the overflow, small 
basins within the larger tubs, etc. In this connection, too, due attention 
should be paid the exquisite onyx washstands, of which the various floors 
of the building contain fifteen. Each is of rare beauty, and conveys the 
impression of an immense gem. Equally unique and costly are five drink- 
ing fountains in various corridors—variegated onyx being the material 
employed. 

The sanitary arrangements throughout are faultless. 

From the font room we pass across a long, high corridor, which connects 
by a passage with the Annex to the north of the Temple, and enter a 
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large room in the north-east corner of the building. This room, about 
forty by forty-five feet in size, is comparatively plain in its decorations 
and furnishings. It is carpeted in green, and is supplied with permanent 
adjustable chairs. Six large chandeliers depend from the high ceiling. 

The next room, reached by crossing toward the south-east, is of almost 
the same size as the one just described. It also is appropriately carpeted 
and seated, but the decorator’s art here has been agreeably displayed, and 
walls and ceiling are luminous with warm and natural effects in land- 
scape, beasts and birds. Five splendid chandeliers give evidence that by 
night the picture would be quite as pleasing as by day. 

Emerging toward the west from this room we re-enter the corridor 
crossed in leaving the font room, and come upon the grand staircase, 
broad, rich and elegant, and done in solid cherry. By this staircase we 
mount from the basement to the first floor, and notice on the right, as we 
ascend, a large oil painting, twelve by eighteen feet, representing “Christ 
preaching to the Nephites.” The opposite wall is adorned with two paint- 
ings representing the “Crucifixion” and the “Descent from the Cross.” 

Turning to the left from the upper corridor we enter another, the south- 
west room, of the size of the last two described. Like the others, it is 
seated and carpeted. It, too, is gorgeously frescoed, and in its harmony 
of coloring and accuracy of drawing is as enchanting as a dream. Its 
general adornment and furnishings are more beautiful than any yet seen 
on this most wonderful and entrancing journey of ours, this advance- 
ment being noticed in every particular—from the chandeliers down to 
the smallest detail. 

Next we enter a large room in the north-western part of the building. 
This is decorated in white and gold throughout, but judicious taste in the 
selection of the blue and green carpet, the richly upholstered seats, the 
curtains and other furnishings, has removed all suggestion for too dazzling 
brightness. It is a scene of rare loveliness, pure, restful, and exalting. 
From its vaulted ceiling hang three grand chandeliers, but numerous in- 
candescent lights will shed their effulgence from various points in ceiling, 
cornice and column. Illuminated, it must present a sight of indescribable 
splendor. An art treasure on the south wall is a large dark painting by 
one of the old masters, “Joseph interpreting the baker and the butler’s 
dream.” On either side of it hangs a glowing scene in the Holy Land, and 
in the western end of the room is a mammoth mirror. 

The next room, a few steps higher than the one first described, and 
scarcely separated from it by an archway, occupies the north-east part of 
the building. This room is beyond all comparison the grandest and love- 
liest in the entire structure. Its overhead and side decorations are a 
perfect ecstacy of delicate and luxurious color, its magnificent veiling a sight 
worth a voyage around the world to see. No tongue can express, no pen 
depict, in language the marvelous work that has here been accomplished. 
Like an inspiration, it defies man’s best endeavors. Occupying semi- 
circular alcoves to the east, and high enough to give a fine effect, are two 
choice paintings—one representing the Hill Cumorah, the other Adam- 
ondi-Ahman. The chandeliers are of themselves works of the highest art, 
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the floor is richly carpeted, the furniture is among the finest ever pro- 
duced on the continent. The prevailing color of the walls is a warm 
brown, and the effect produced by the contrast with the colors of the 
twenty Grecian columns that adorn the sides is marvelous in the extreme. 
All these columns, all the woodwork, indeed, furnish evidence of the 
superb skill in hand-carving. Bracket chandeliers from the columns, and 
abundance of light from reflected and cleverly arranged lamps, cause the 
hall when illuminated to take on an appearance of overwhelming loveli- 
ness. Two colossal triple mirrors occupy places on the east end, and 
ascending from this point a narrow flight of stairs leads to an apartment 
at the extreme east, appropriately furnished and designed for the use of 
the president of the Temple. 

But we are not yet ready to leave this enchanting part of the building, 
and three smaller rooms, leading off to the south from the main room, 
attract our attention. The first, to which we ascend by a few steps, is 
decorated in rose-pink and gold. Its workmanship throughout is costly, 
the brackets, columns, etc., being hand-carved, and the mirror being one 
of the largest and purest in the building. An art-glass window of great 
size and beauty adorns the south wall. It represents Moroni delivering 
the plates to Joseph Smith; and the graceful pose of the angel, as well as 
the eager yet timid expectancy of the youth, are presented with wonder- 
ful accuracy. The furniture of this room is mahogany. 

Another small room, reached by a short ascent from the main floor, is a 
vision of almost supernatural beauty. It is circular in form, and resplen- 
dent in blue and gold, with borders and panels of red silk velvet. It is 
paved with an artistically designed native hard-wood mosaic, the blocks 
being mostly no more than an inch square, finely polished. Through the 
dome which furnishes the ceiling, the light streams through seventeen 
circular jeweled windows, taking a thousand hues as, softened and sub- 
dued, it reaches the interior. The large art window, to which the south 
side of this exquisite little room is given, is a work of surpassing loveli- 
ness. It represents the moment in the life of Joseph Smith when he, 
trusting in the words of the Apostle James, sought wisdom of the Lord, 
and received as an answer the visitation of two heavénly beings, one of 
whom, pointing to the other, said: “This is my beloved Son; hear him.” 
The benignant expression of the two divine personages, their compassion- 
ate yet noble attitude, the posture of the lad, half in adoration and half 
shrinking in childish fear, are all delineated with consummate and charm- 
ing fidelity. 

The third small room, leading by a couple of steps’ ascent from the 
main room, is done in sage-green and gold, with furniture and trimmings. 
to match. It also has an art window, and a large plate mirror, and is in 
all respects as handsome and perfect a little spot as taste and skill can 
make it. 

In these three small rooms last described the most sacred ordinances for 
the living and the dead are performed. 

Passing now finally from the main large room previously referred to, we 
enter the south-east reception room, not a large, but a most charmingly 
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colored apartment. Cornice and carpet are deep and rich in tone, and 
the contrast with some of the more delicate hues, of which we have seen 
so much, is restful and pleasing. Its woodwork is massive and beautiful. 
Three other rooms, a suite extending westward toward the main corridor 
and staircase, answer the purpose of additional reception rooms. In one 
of them will be noticed a handsome mantilepiece of bird’s-eye maple, with 
base and facings of Utah onyx. 

Making our way now to the southeast tower, and again essaying the 
circular stone stairway, we ascend to the second floor of the edifice and 
enter a large, light, comfortable but plain room, to be used as the library 
and recorder’s room. It is home-like in its appointments, has eight silver 
chandeliers, and has a good old-fashioned home-made carpet upon the 
floor. Three semi-circular windows to the north, hung with rare silk cur- 
tains, give us a nearer glimpse of the ceiling of the north-east room on the 
lower floor previously described; and here we find the proverb contra- 
dicted: it is proximity, not distance, that lends enchantment to the view. 

From the library we enter a long corridor leading to the west, ranging 
along the sides of which are six rooms elegantly carpeted and furnished 
for the presidency of the various quorums of the Priesthood. The most 
striking of these are the rooms of the First Presidency on the right, and 
of the Twelve Apostles on the left, of the corridor. In one of the former 
apartments is an art window representing in its center panel the Temple, 
over which appears the motto, “Holiness to the Lord.” An inscription on 
the left side reads: “Corner stone laid April 6, 1853, by President Brigham 
Young, assisted by his counselors, Heber C. Kimball, Willard Richards ;” 
another on the right makes this record: “Dedicated April 6, 1893, by 
President Wilford Woodruff, assisted by his counselors, George Q. Cannon, 
Joseph F. Smith.” 

Turning to the right in another short corner we note two other rooms, 
also for the use of quorums in the Priesthood. We are now at the north- 
west corner, and again climb the tower stairs; noticing that in this tower 
every floor is supplied with fire hose conveniently disposed, so that in case 
the unexpected, we might almost say the impossible, should happen, ade- 
quate remedy and protection would be at hand. In the top of the oppo- 
site tower, beyond the elevator, is a permanent reserve tank with a capa- 
city of seven thousand gallons of water. 

Reaching the next landing stage, the third floor, we enter at once the 
upper or grand Assembly Room, which occupies the whole extent of the 
building except the towers; being one hundred and twenty feet long, 
eighty feet wide, and thirty-six feet high. The gallery is of graceful 
sweep; it is railed with bronze, and is reached by circular stairways in 
each of the four corners. Nothing could surpass the beauteous grandeur 
of this vast hall. The elevated seats for the Priesthood at either end, 
the choice hand-carved decorations of dais and balcony, the broad audito- 
rium, the artistically paneled ceiling and frescoed frieze, with innumer- 
able permanent lights mingled in the cornice, and five dependent chande- 
liers—all combine in presenting to the mind a scene that will be equally 
imposing by day or by night. The seats in the body of the hall are 
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reversible, so that the audience can face the speaker from either stand. 
The latter are white and gold with red velvet trimmings and seats. 

Words are inadequate to represent the beauty of this structure, but if 
words cannot even do this how much less capable are they of describing 
the holy sensations which fill the hearts of the Latter-day Saints as they 
pass through and partake of the sacred influence which seems to fill every 
room! God has been very merciful to His people in giving them the 
blessings which they now enjoy. They should endeavor to show their 
appreciation of His kindness by strictly observing the requirements of 
His holy gospel, that they may be partakers of the promise given through 
President Wilford Woodruff and his counselors, as well as the other 
brethren who spoke during the services which were held in the Temple, 
that if the people would sin no more, and would appear before God with 
broken hearts and contrite spirits, their past sins should be blotted out 
of the book of God’s remembrance. 

The Temple will soon be open for the work for the living and the dead, 
and with that good and great man, President Lorenzo Snow, who has 
been called to preside over the same, the honest-hearted Latter-day Saints 
will have many times of rejoicing in laboring for their own salvation and 
for the redemption of those who have passed behind the vail. May the 
Lord make His people so worthy of the blessings to be received in this 
holy house that its doors shall never be closed against them! 


ST. SWITHIN. 


SwITHIN, or Swithun, was born in the neighborhood of Winchester, about 
the year 800. He was a monk of the old Abbey of Winchester, and rose 
to be its Prior. He gained the favor of Egbert, King of Wessex, who 
entrusted him with the education of his son. There is, indeed, one bit of 
authentic record of St. Swithin at this time, for to a charter granted by 
King Egbert in 838 there are appended the signatures of Elmstan Fpis- 
copus, and Swithun Diaconus, of Winchester. As a matter of fact, St. 
Swithin succeeded Elmstan in the Bishopric of Winchester in 852. As a 
bishop, St. Swithin seems to have been a patriotic and broad-minded man, 
one, too, somewhat in advance of his time. By his aid and initiation many 
important improvements were effected in the city of Winchester, including 
the erection of several churches; while owing to him the river Itchen was 
spanned by a fine stone bridge, the first bridge of that kind seen in those 
parts. After the accession of his pupil, Ethelwulf, he was that monarch’s 
counselor in all “religious matters and the peaceful arts,” while it throws 
a curious light upon the conditions of government in those days to read 
that at the same time, Alstan, Bishop of Sherborne, had charge of 
military and foreign affairs. Among the “religious matters” in which St. 
Swithin’s infiuence with King Ethelwulf was very potent, was one which 
is of interest to us in the present day, namely, the payment of ecclesias- 
tical tithes. Tithe-rent, as a provision for English clergy, owes indeed its 
inauguration to St. Swithin. He induced Ethelwulf to set apart a tenth 
of his own lands for religious purposes, and although tithes were not a 
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legal obligation till the time of Athelstane, nor indeed finally settled till 
the reign of King Edgar, Bishop Swithin of Winchester must be conceded 
as having the honor, or the opprobrium, whichever way people may regard 
the matter, of being their originator. So much for the true history of our 
meteorological saint himself. Despite the facts of his life and death, it is 
not quite, or indeed at all, clear as to why he in especial came to be 
mixed up with the weather. With respect to the old tradition of St. 
Swithin’s Day, the most reasonable method of accounting for its existence 
is probably to be found in the supposition of its really Pagan source. 
— Belgravia. 


FACTS AND EVENTS. 
A single polypus has been cut into 124 parts, and each, in time, became a perfect 
animal, 


Seven per 1,000 of the population of England are fined for drunkenness in the course 
of a year. 

The stoker of an engine on the Bologna Ferrara line, in the driver’s absence, in a fit of 
madness set the engine running at full speed toward Bologna. By telegraphic communi- 
cation the track was cleared, the engine shunted on a sidetrack, where it telescoped six 
empty cars and killed the crazy fireman. 

There are at present something like 70,000 public gas jets in London; their average 
power is that of sixteen candles—that is to say, the total is equal to 1,400,000. Were 
these all clustered together and placed at a height of 2,000 feet, the resulting light could 
be seen for a distance of more than 100 miles. 

Hans Christian Andersen, the great Danish fairy-tale writer, had an exceedingly ner- 
vous temperament. The most amusing feature which this nervousness produced in 
Andersen was a perpetual fear of being buried alive. When he went to bed at night 
he always placed by his bedside a piece of paper on which was written, ‘‘I am 
apparently dead.” ; 

The first recorded run on banking institutions was in London in 1667. Many Lombard 
Street goldsmiths and bankers had lent out the money entrusted to them, and could not 
at once repay. A mob of creditors got the idea that they had been swindled, a riot 
ensued, and four bankers were hanged at their own doors before the arrival of the soldiers, 
sent to restore order. 


The coal mine owners of England have proposed to make a reduction of 25 per cent. 
from the wages of the colliers. A vote has been taken in the principal mining districts, 
the result of which shows that the majority of coal miners are opposed to this unjust 
measure and will not submit to it. If the reduction is made a strike will be declared, 
when upwards of 300,000 men will be thrown out of employment. 


The art of the rag-picker is understood in other places besides Paris. The revenue 
from the rubbish from the streets of the city of London last year was £1,133; bottles, 
boots, knives, iron, corks, string, paper, rags, tins, and other odds and ends, each con- 
tributing their quota. An unopened letter containing a cheque of great value was found 
among the refuse, and was forwarded to the address on the envelope, 

It is stated that a Parisian boy of twelve years of age is about to start a newspaper 
which is to circulate among the children of Paris, and is to be entirely written by young 
people under the age of fifteen. The world is indeed moving along when work of this 
kind can be seriously undertaken by children. The boy-editor states that his paper will 
—e subject except politics, towards which he has marked in- 

erence, 
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MONDAY, JULY 31, 1893. 


AVERSION TO NEW REVELATION. 


Tux Christian world, of the present day, profess a strong belief in the 
Bible, that its contents are the results of the labors of holy men, inspired 
by God to give a history of His dealings with the nations, as well as send- 
ing forth His law and His word for the guidance of all generations to come; 
in fact that “holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” To bring it still closer, they believe that God did revea] His mind 
and will to the people in ancient days and that it was necessary such 
revelations should be received ; that whenever the children of Israel or the 
disciples of Christ and their followers obeyed the direct word of God, thus 
given, they prospered ; that disobedience thereto brought sorrow and woe. 
This belief has existed, except for a short interval, since the birth of Christ 
until now, and hundreds of years before His advent on earth many, be- 
lieving the prophecies, looked anxiously for His coming. 

Believers in the Bible, while admitting their belief in the necessity of 
revelation then, absolutely deny its necessity now. Why? They are but 
repeating history. 

The children of Adam who heard His voice refused to believe His teach- 
ings when offering them the truths of the Gospel. Later, how many be- 
lieved Noah in his declaration that the earth should be swept by the 
deluge? Yet those who lived in his day doubtless believed in the teachings 
of Adam while they scorned present revelation. When Abraham, the 
righteous, was interceding for the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
having learned ef God’s purpose of destroying these wicked cities, did the 
inhabitants believe the warning shouted into their unwilling ears by the 
holy men whose cries against their wickedness had reached heaven? No. 
Present revelation was not believed in then, any more than at present. 
Yet, they undoubtedly believed the record of the deluge and wondered at 
the wickedness of the people of Noah’s day. When Moses was raised up 
for the deliverance of the children of Israel, how did they receive him? 
“Who made thee a prince and judge over us?” they cried, and Moses de- 
parted and did not return until Pharaoh, then reigning, had died. He 
was then sent by direct revelation to free the Israelites. They accepted 
him because weary of their bondage. They were not called from a con- 
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dition of sinful pleasures which they were loath to leave, or Moses might 
have received a different reception. Yet how often they doubted! How 
often the Lord revealed his might and power for their protection only to 
be met by disbelief, murmurings and rebellion against the man through 
whom all revelation was then given, the moment a difficulty or danger 
presented itself! Yet did not these wanderers in the desert believe im- 
plicitly in the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the history of which 
men were to them as the history of England 300 years ago is to us? Did 
they not believe that God spoke to their forefathers and guided their lives 
by direct revelation? Trace it through the history of the Old Testament 
to the coming of Christ and the same result is discovered—unbelief in 
direct revelation in their day and full belief in those revelations after a 
few hundred years had passed. Even at the coming of Christ the Jews 
observed the laws and believed the prophets, yet the very event the pro- 
phecies foretold—the coming of Christ—met with an unbelief which grew 
stronger as the evidences, or reasons, for belief accumulated, until it re- 
sulted in the Savior’s death. From that time until the present the belief — 
has been maintained that the Savior came, that He labored for the re- 
demption of sinners, that He suffered death to bring in the resurrection 
and that His apostles carried on the work until their death. Yet how 
the “Christians” to-day scorn the idea that God should reveal himself in 
this day! Since the death of the apostles the heavens have been sealed, 
they declare. 

Not a ray of light is given! No way of communication with our 
Heavenly Father! Nothing but our weak and frail human understanding 
is left to us wherewith to interpret the words of the Savior and the 
apostles. Many of the teachings of the latter are obscure to us because 
they were written to the early saints, to whom former letters, now lost, had 
been sent, and they, being acquainted with the subject on which the 
apostles wrote, could not misunderstand their import. We all agree that 
the Scriptures were written by men under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and, though Paul in his first epistle to the Corinthians enquires, 
“What man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of man which is 
in him? even so the things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of 
God,” it is held by the believers in the Bible that we have no other guide 
in understanding the Scriptures but “by the spirit of man.” What has 
been the result? Dire confusion! A “lo, here”; and a “lo, there.” How 
shall uniformity and a complete knowledge of the Gospel, in its purity, be 
secured out of this chaos‘of opinions and beliefs, some of which are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other? There is but one answer—by direct 
revelation. “How shall we believe that a man has received revelation 
from God”? one may ask. There is the same foundation for this belief 
that there is for the Bible, and those who in meekness, in humility and 
faith, bow the knee to God, their Father, shall receive a certain knowledge 
that will lead them onward in their faith till they shall no longer be beset 
by doubts. 

Why should revelation cease except for the wickedness of mankind ? 
What proof, yea, what single reason even, can be offered why the heavens 
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should no longer yield us divine guidance? None, any more than that the 
heavens should be sealed from lending us their sunshine, light, rains and 
snows for our temporal salvation in this day and age. 

The God of Heaven is a just Being. So long as the wicked refused to 
accept His guidance, refused to believe those who were sent to charge the 
people with their wickedness and call them to repentance, and in many 
instances took their lives, the Gospel could not be established again on 
the earth, after the long reign of darkness, until the people were pre- 
pared for it. When finally restored there were those whose faith was 
strong, and who gladly hailed the welcome rays of a brighter dawn, and 
who forsook all earthly advantages, endured suffering and hardships, toils 
and sorrows, even the loss of their lives, for the cherished testimony that 
God had again spoken to the earth. But, oh, what calumny was endured! 
What ridicule was encountered! What malicious falsehoods had to be 
contradicted! What a struggle for the sword of truth in its warfare on 
the thraldom in which the people was held ! 

Why should this be? Why should man, God’s chosen image, refuse to 
believe that his Maker would still show interest in His creation? Why 
should He personally guide the affairs of one people and live in utter 
silence toward another—His own offspring? There are but two answers 
to these queries. Either our wickedness precludes the privilege of divine 
guidance by direct revelation, or it is not true that God is silent. Which 
end of the dilemma shall we choose? 

What reason can be given for this aversion to new revelation? The 
history of every people reveals this aversion, this unbelief, and our own 
age is but another illustration of it. Will future generations follow the 
same footsteps? Will those who live two hundred years from now accept 
the revelations given in this the nineteenth century, and reject the reve- 
lations of theirown day? These queries, to a thoughful mind, awaken a 
problem, the solving of which will involve a life-study and acquaint the 
student with the various phases of human mind—yet, when his toils on 
this earth are finished, he will still find himself helpless, and must need 
turn to God for light and for direct revelation. J. V. B. 


LIvERPOOL CONFERENCE Notice.—The Liverpool Conference will be 
held in the Miner’s Hall, 33 Millgate Street, Wigan, on Sunday, August 13, 
1893. Meetings will commence at 10:30 a.m., and 2:30 and 6:30 p.m. 


ARRIVAL.—Elder John V. Bluth, of Ogden, Utah, arrived per the steamer 
Arizona, on Monday, July 24, and has been appointed to, labor in the 
editorial department of the MILLENNIAL STAR, 


LEEDS CONFERENCE. 


THe Leeds Conference convened at the Temperance Hall, Chapel Street, 
Leeds Road, Bradford, Sunday, July 16, 1893. There were present: Elders 
Anthon H. Lund, President of the European Mission; G. D. Merkley, 
President of, and J. M. Kerr, G. D. Snell, Jr.. Edward Fernley, Samuel 
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Weston, Chas. Tillotson, A. 8. Farnsworth, Wm. Jones, Geo. A. Seaman 
and Oliver Hodgson, traveling Elders in the Leeds Conference; Henry 
Pitchforth, Henry M. McCune and Geo. Black, traveling Elders in the 
Sheffield Conference; and Chas. E. Murdock, Geo. M. Thompson and Israel 
C. Brown, traveling Elders in the Liverpool Conference. 

Meetings were held at 10:30 a.m., 2:30 and 6:30 p.m. These services were 
well attended, a good spirit prevailed, and the principles of the Gospel of 
Christ were set forth in an intelligent manner, and many testimonies 
borne to their being revealed from heaven in this the nineteenth century for 
the salvation of the human family. The general authorities of the Church, 
and of the European Mission, and the traveling Elders of the Leeds Con- 
ference, were presented and unanimously sustained. The report of the 
labors of the Elders for the six months ending June 30, was read as 
follows: Tracts distributed 21,027; houses visited 8,766; Gospel conversa- 
tions 592; general meetings held 130; cottage 70; out-door 11; total 
211; Sunday school sessions 46; baptisms 30; confirmations 30; books 
sold and given away 137; books loaned 65; emigrations 14; removals 1; 
deaths 2. 

Priesthood meetings were held on Saturday evening, and Monday morn- 
ing, at which the Elders reported their labors and received instructions as 
to the best method of prosecuting their labors from President Lund. 

G. D. SNELL, JR., Clerk. 


UTAH WOMEN AT THE FAIR. 


THE rooms of the Art Palace for the sessions of Congress are very un- 
fitted for such purposes, and the noise of passing trains on one side, the 
trampling of feet or speaking in adjoining rooms separated only by thin 
board partitions, added to faulty accoustic properties, make it impossible 
for more than half the audience to hear distinctly. Washington and 
Columbus Hall are the largest, and supposed to seat 3500 people and give 
standing room to 500 more. It is usually filled, as are also all the others, 
from thirteen to twenty-five Congresses being held at the same time. 

Yesterday we went from one to another of the Congresses, listening to 
Helen Gardener in one room, Fannie Harley in another, and so on. 
Finally we drifted into the Congress where an authors’ meeting was being 
held. There I met a number of friends, among them Mrs. Leila P. Roby, 
of Chicago, who writes under the nom de plume of “Miles Standish,” and 
whose mission in life seems to be to make other people happy; and dear 
little Mrs. Lincoln, of Washington, (Bessie Beach.) Mrs. Roby invited 
us to luncheon with her, and the Chicago Study Club invited us to a 6 
o'clock dinner, served in the Art Building; therefore much of the days 
was spent socially. 

As a consequence, your correspondent had to give a little after dinner 
talk, and found herself on the program to address the Congress of the 
American Protective Society of Authors in the evening. With no oppor- 
tunity for preparation you can imagine the address was not exhaustive, 
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but it sufficed, and she ought to feel, I suppose, that she has had the 
greatest honor of her life. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth was to have been present, also Grace 
Greenwoood, but both were too ill to come. Emily Hawthorne, Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood, and many others were present, and some of the 
addresses were very fine, but we took no notes, and the experience of 
being before the battery of so many opera glasses is not quieting to a novice. 

This morning we attended one of the most interesting of the Con- 
gresses thus far, to me, that of the Utah women, in the National Woman’s 
Relief Society Congress. Among the speakers were Madame Zina D. H. 
Young, wife of Brigham Young, or one of the wives, who, as President of 
the society, made the opening remarks, although my friend, Mrs. Emme- 
line B. Wells, widow of President Daniel H. Wells, who died three years 
ago, acted as chairman, and introduced the speakers— Mesdames Sarah 
M. Kimball and Jane S. Richards, wives of Mormons high in the Church, 
and Madame Isabella Horne, one of the mothers in Zion. She was one of 
those who were driven from Nauvoo that dreadful winter of 1846, and she 
told the story of their trials and privations, as through the ice, snow and 
rain they made their weary journey across lowa, taking them three and 
one-half months to accomplish. A child was born to Mrs. Horne on the 
way. 

They found the Omaha Indians friendly and they allowed them to build 
themselves huts and make preparations for their farther journeying. 
They took with them, as they started on the 14th of June toward Salt 
Lake, a year and a half’s grain, also seed grain. There were 500 companies, 
100 wagons in each company, and cattle, etc. 

They passed along meeting with unfriendly Indians, when women and 
children -had to help in their own defense, had their cooking utensils 
stolen as they traveled along the Platte river and through the Black hills; 
until at last they arrived at the Promised Land of Salt Lake valley, the 
6th day of October, 1847. 

Here upon a barren waste they pitched their tents and began house 
building. The most favorable winter ever known followed, and they were 
able to plant in February. They were 1000 miles east and 700 miles 
west of any supplies. But other troubles came upon them—famine and 
want; snakes crawled out of the ground, and mice by thousands ate their 
clothing. Fortunately one lady had a cat and that aided them to get rid 
of the mice. Bugs covered them, coming out of the timber from which 
their houses were built; these it took years to subdue. They had no 
irrigation and their grain crop was short. They had no grease to make 
soap to wash their clothing, no mills to grind their grain into flour. When 
the grain was nearly ready for harvest, swarms of crickets came upon it. 
Men, women and children turned out to exterminate them, but fortunately 
myriads of gulls came in flocks and devoured the crickets before the grain 
was destroyed. Then they had a grand jubilee, a harvest home. Her 
husband gave fifty cents for four potatoes the size of hickory nuts. 
Rations had to be weighed out to every one. Sugar was one dollar a 
pound. To hear Mrs. Horne one could not but think of the Bible story of 
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the Hebrews and their deliverance from the Egyptians. The Mormons 
are apparently a most religious people and strict in religious observances, 
and what is more their faith in their religion is marvelous. 

Zina Young Card, daughter of Brigham, a very bright and comely woman, 
spoke of the children of Utah, and told how they are taught lessons of 
patriotism and purity. 

Nellie Little told of their amusements and referred to the time when, 
while they were having a celebration, singing patriotic songs and listening 
to the reading of the Declaration of Independence, news came to them that 
U.S. troops were on the way to quell an insurrection. The dance and the 
theatre is their universal amusement. They always invoke the blessings 
of Deity at the beginning and end of all entertainments. Brigham was 
a great patron of the theatre, his name a monument of the drama. 

Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, a sweet faced mother in Zion, spoké of the 
authors and journalists in Utah, and the grain saving by women. She 
said they had known what it was to be hungry, to hear their children cry 
for bread, and they felt the grain must not go out of the territory. They 
have 55,000 bushels stored now and will have more. Women and children 
sometimes glean in the fields for this purpose. “If ever there is a famine” 
she said “come to Zion.” 

Dr. Mattie Hughes Cannon, a beautiful, bright, young woman, gave a 
wonderful address upon the “Types of Women in Utah.” 

Before the session closed Mrs. Wells called me to the platform and I 
went and sat by Brigham Young’s wife and took by the hand each of those 
women with whom my sympathy has been so long, they knowing (for 
Mrs. Wells had told them of me in Utah) that I had written a book 
against their institutions. 

Truly their forbearance and kindness is saint-like. This one meeting 
was to me worth coming to Chicago for. 

I hope you will pardon me for being thus personal in my letter. 

And now I have said nothing of the Dormitory, where we are stopping, 
or of the thousand and one other things that I would like to write of, 
especially the reception given by Mrs. Potter Palmer this afternoon at the 
Woman’s building on the Fair ground, where were present the Vice- 
President of the United States, his wife, who read a paper, the Duchess 
Veragua, direct descendant of Columbus, foreign delegates of all national- 
ities, and all the great women and some of the men who are now in Chicago. 

The Governor of Lilinois made a very fine and powerful suffrage speech 
at this banquet, I think the best I ever heard—from a man. 

But with receptions, speeches and long walks upon the ground, | am 
tired and must close. 

In my next letter I must speak of our own handsome Ohio building 
with its beautiful Cleveland room, furnished by Mr. W. A. Otis of Cleve- 
land, the decorations and tapestries, the hand work of Cleveland ladies, 
and the luxury it is to feel we have a home on the ground where we can 
go and rest. Miss Lucy Stenniff froin Cleveland has charge of it and she 
is very well fitted for the place, being very pleasant, and entertaining all 
visitors delightfully.—Erra L. Gitcueist, in Ashtabula News Journal. 


| 
| 
| 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN UTAH. 


Mrs. EMMELINE B. WELLS addressed the National Woman’s Relief Society 
at Chicago last May on the subject of “Western Women Authors and 
Journalists,” as follows: 

In colonizing a new country, especially one barren and desolate, whither 
we had gone without knowing its conditions and surroundings, gone with 
only scanty preparations, one would naturally suppose there would be 
very little poetry in the atmosphere or in the hearts of the women, who 
had toiled across the burning plains without murmuring at the hardships, 
enduring all the trials and privations incident to a journey through an 
unknown country, making a new pathway where the foot of white men 
had not trod for ages untold. Indeed, one would think there would be as 
a natural consequence a barrenness of ideas, but no! The grand and 
lofty mountains with snowy caps, the almost impassable canyons, the 
howling coyotes, the profound and wondrous silence of the great desert, 
the dead inland sea, all these gave the rude materials to the writer and 
the poet. Then when the dear old flag with its stars and stripes was un- 
furled, and floated to the breeze for the first time on Mexican soil from 
the lofty pinnacle of Ensign Peak, the heart of the poet-patriot woman 
burst into a song that immortalized the glorious and significant event. It 
was the inspiration of the Hebraic type of the woman of the nineteenth 
century. From that time the spirit of poesy, crude perchance, compared 
with the finished songs and hymns of those whose lives were cast 
in more pleasant places, yet rich enough in rude imagery, and true 
to life in that which touches the depths of the human soul, has 
grown in the hearts of Utah’s daughters. And so it was that woman 
made more endurable the times of scarcity and privation, because the 
germ of poesy, the divine sympathy with nature in its wildest, its serenest 
and most plaintive moods, found response in the heart of woman, whose 
prophetic inspiration wove the stirring and pathetic themes into song and 
story. The very wilderness and barrenness of the Rocky Mountain region 
forced from the lips and pen of the poet the utterances that urged the 
people on, and helped them to fulfil the simple duties of everyday life as 
martial music inspires the soldiers on the battle-field. The singers were 
unconsciously interpreting the thoughts of the weary pilgrims who were 
opening up a great highway across the American desert to the Golden 
Gates of the Pacific sea. Those songs, many of them published in volumes, 
are here now in this great city for the people who wish to know what 
were the thoughts, the feelings, and the motives of these Western mothers, 
who have reared a generation in the valleys of the Great Basin. 

One of the most inspiring themes, and one which no poet of the West 
has yet fully interpreted, is the wild, weird, solemn-sighing, sobbing, 
moaning wind as it sweeps majestically (though unseen) with its tremen- 
dous music and undertone of discordant notes through the mountain 
fastnesses and over the stupendous heights of those lofty mountains of 
the Wasatch range. 

As soon as possible in 1850, two years after our arrival in the valley, a 
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newspaper was published, and women contributed to its columns both 
prose and verse, but the idea seemed to have spontaneous origin that a 
woman’s paper should be established, and on the first day of June, 1872, 
the first copy of the Woman’s Exponent, a semi-monthly paper, was issued, 
which opened a new avenue for women, poets and writers, that has devel- 
oped much talent all through the twenty-one years of its publication. 
This has given a fine opportunity for women to express their views on all 
subjects, and has made a record of charitable, industrial, and professional 
work among women in the West, and of current matters and events of 
importance, that has been invaluable in our woman’s work for the Colum- 
bian Exposition. A volume containing one copy of each year’s publications 
may be seen at the World’s Fair. 

Two volumes of poems by Eliza R. Snow were published at an early 
date, and later, after her travels in the Holy Land, “Correspondence of 
Palestine Tourists,” also books for children, etc., nine volumes in all. 

The poems of Sarah E. Carmichael, one of our Utah girls, have been so 
widely celebrated that William Cullen Bryant selected from her effusions 
for his edition of poets of America. She also published her poems in 
book form. Among the women who have been fortunate enough to bring 
out books of prose and verse are Augusta Joyce Crocheron, born in Bos- 
ton, but reared in the West, who issued “Wild Flowers of Deseret,” 
“Representative Women of Deseret,” and one book for children; Hannah 
T. King, an English woman, born in Cambridge, issued three, “Songs of 
the Heart,” “Scripture Women,” and an Epic Poem; Mary J. Tanner, 
“Fugitive Poems;” Emily B. Spencer, from Connecticut, two volumes of 
poems, and several others, of which time fails one to tell. In 1889 a 
magazine was established for young women, edited by Susa Young Gates 
under the auspices of the Young Ladies’ Associations. This, also, in 
bound volumes, may be found on exhibition in the Utah building at the 
Fair grounds. 

I have only told you of a few things that have been done by Western 
women in journalism and authorship. I could tell you much more had I 
time, but it remains for the future to reveal the magnificent possibilities 
of song and story, of the drama and romance from the gifted pens of the 
daughters of the valleys of the Rocky mountain fastnesses which lie by 
the inland sea.—Chicago Inter>Ocean. 


UTAH NEWS. 


(Summarized from Territorial papers. ) 

A large portion of the town of Eureka was burned on July 9. The loss will amount 
to upwards of $50,000. But a very small percentage of the property burned was insured. 

On July 7, T. U. Morris & Co., dealers in oils, paints, etc., of Ogden, made an assign- 
ment. W. Harcombe & Co., clothiers, and Matson & Barnes, produce dealers, of the 
same city have also been forced to close their doors. 

Joseph Hancock, of Payson, who was baptized into the Church in 1830, and who was 
a member of the first Seventies quorum, died in that town on July 4. He was ordained 
under the hands of Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery, and was in his ninety-third year 
when he passed away. 
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